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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 



VAEIA 



Alciphron ii. 7. 2. (Schepers). ireravo-o, KtKpoif/ a6?Aie, koI rpevov Kara 
o-eavrov, o) irpi<r/$v, prj <re Xafiovaa kokov ti epyaoxopxu. 

The words are addressed by a girl to a decrepit wooer. Kexpoi/' is 
doubtless explained as equivalent to "ancient," "antediluvian," "old 
fogy." With this implication KpoVos is found in Ar. Clouds 929, cf. 1070, 
Wasps 1480; so also 'Lm-ctos in Clouds 998, Plato Symp. 195 B, KoSpos, 
Com. Adesp. 1044. I have not seen Kexpot/' in this sense, and Alciphron 
is not likely to have originated the locution, though it would sound nat- 
ural enough in one of the comedians. KipKoip is the reading of several 
good MSS, and this suggests that KtpKunp should be substituted for the 
common reading KeKpoip. This change does away with the tautologous 
parallel Kc/<poi/< aj9\ie . . . . u> wpea-fiv which prompted Hercher to delete 
the latter phrase. For KtpKwtp as a term of vituperation, see Aeschin. ii. 40. 

It may be remarked that Keicpoi/' is wrongly written for KipKutxp in other 
MSS, as, for example, in Hesych. s. v. and Apollod. ii. 6 (Wagner). In 
Ar. Birds 1407 Palmer and van Leeuwen would write KepK«nuoa for Kexpo- 
iri'Sa of all manuscripts. 

II 

Artemidorus Onirocr. ii. 25 (p. 119 Hercher). irtrus ko.1 orpo/JiAos rav- 
xX^pois pjkv koI iraxri tois vavT<Xkop.evoK Trpos vavv etax XrjirTau. &a Trjv Ko.To.o~K.tvqv 
tS>v veiov ko.1 tyjv -rio-o-av koI Trjv prfTivqv Trjv goto toutov tu>v oevopwv •yivop.enji'. 
tois 8k aXXois atrao-iv arj&ias Kal <j>vyf)s tlcrl vrjpavTiKax Slot to (piXtprjpov. 

Of the two MSS that Hercher considered to be of supreme importance 
in constituting the text, V has c/xAcp^/iov, L <f>i\rjpep.ov. The latter reading, 
though faulty, points the way to the correct one, which I believe to have 
been <pi\r)vepov. Though inoffensive at first sight, <f>i\epr)p.ov is open to 
objections. In the first place, the phrase &a to <pi\epr)p.ov ought to men- 
tion some tolerably familiar characteristic of the pine and fir. But <j>i\4pr) 
p.os is certainly no such familiar characteristic. This adjective is on the 
whole quite rare. It is applied to Hecate in an Orphic hymn (1. 4), to 
Adonis, again in an Orphic hymn (56. 2), to Pan once in Artemidorus 
(iv. 72, p. 246 H.), and once in Suidas, s. v. Hdv, to the cicada in Anth. 
Pal. ix. 373, and once in the Anthology (v. 8) it is used with the noun 
Siaivyia. It does not occur elsewhere with n-tVvs or any other tree-name. 
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Besides, the conifers are not more <£iX<rpj?/xoi than other forest trees. 
It is true that in bucolic and post-bucolic literature the pine becomes a 
sort of conventional background for pastoral scenes; so in Theocritus 
(i. 134, iii. 38, v. 49), in the Palatine Anthology (vi. 334 and vii. 703), and 
often in Longus. In an epigram of the Planudean Appendix (230) the 
pine is called iroi/xivia. It is this convention, in part, that makes IIitvs, 
the pine-nymph, a mistress of Pan, the herdsman's god, in the later lit- 
erary mythologizing (Luc. D. D. 22. 4, Longus i. 27, ii. 7). Yet all this 
does not fully account for the epithet ^iXep^/xos in the passage cited from 
Artemidorus, especially when one considers that the tree's love for lonely 
places has not for the Greek reader the same appropriateness as an omen 
of exile that such an allusion would have for us. The banished Greek 
did not flee to desert places, but rather to a foreign city, where he might 
receive the protection of some patron, or eke out a living by work. 

Now <£iXijve/M>s is also a rare word, occurring, I think, only four times 
in the extant literature. In two of these four places it is applied to the 
stone-pine. One of them is in the letter of Alciphron (ii. 9 Schepers), 
where a rustic tells how he sat at noon under a wind-loving pine and 
charmed his cattle by the music of his pipes. The conventional bucolic 
motive is to be noted. The other is in the Symposiaca of Plutarch (676 A), 
where the banqueters discuss the question why the stone-pine is sacred 
to Poseidon. They agree that it is not because it grows by the shore, nor 
because it is wind-loving like the sea (on <£tA.ijve/*os ia-nv Sxrirtp 17 OdXao-va), 
for this also, Plutarch remarks, is stated by some writers, but rather 
because of its connection with ship-building; ko.1 yap avrr) (i. e. 17 jrirus) 
Koi to a.8iX<t>a. Scj/Spa, irtvKai Kal <rrpo/3iA.oi, rStv re £v\a>v irape^a tol -irXmixiLraTa, 
TriTTtfi re ko.1 prjTivrjs a\.oi<j>r]v, 17s avct) tw <Tv/j.irayeifTiiiv o<£«Xos ovSev ev rrj 
6a.X6.TTy. 

Two features of this passage deserve particular attention. First, the 
mention of the use of pine timber and pitch and rosin in ship building is 
quite enough like the corresponding passage in Artemidorus to justify 
the conjecture that the dream-interpreter had Plutarch's words in mind. 
If so, the restoration of <j>iXrjveixov in Artemidorus is placed beyond question. 
The second important feature of the passage is that it treats <£iA.ijVe/xos as 
an at least fairly well-known epithet of the pine — an epithet made 
familiar, it may be, by poetic usage. One might even try to recover from 
the words of Plutarch a hidden verse-tag, such as witvs re <j>i\-ijve/ws wore 
6dXa<T<ra. 

But although the word <j>i\rjveixos is extremely rare, there is ample 
proof that to the later Greeks at least the pine was the wind-loving tree 
*car' iioxyv. This convention begins, apparently, with the bucolic poets, 
who dwell lovingly upon the musical moaning of the pine in the winds. 
So Theocritus in the opening lines of the first idyl, Moschus v. 7, 8, and in 
three epigrams of pastoral coloring in the Appendix Planudea (12, 13, 227). 
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Latin parallels are quoted in the commentary of Fritzsche-Hiller on the 
Theocritean passage. This thought of the musical pine also played its 
part in the development of the story of Pan and Pitys; cf. Preller 
Mythologies p. 740. 

Another turn is given to the convention of the wind-loving tree in a 
group of five epigrams in the ninth book of the Palatine Anthology (30, 
31, 105, 131, 376). The thought — evidently a school-theme — is the same 
in all. A stone-pine, broken or uprooted by the wind, rebukes a builder 
for his foolhardiness in daring to make a ship of that which is the special 
victim of the winds and hurricanes. The word <l>i.\rjvtp.os is not used, but 
in every case the thought of the pine as the wind-tossed tree is present. 

But — returning to our passage in Artemidorus — what has the wind- 
loving character of the pine to do with exile and flight? The dream- 
interpreter gives the clue himself in a passage which describes the 
significance of dreams about winds for those who expect absent friends 
(ii. 36, p. 138 H.): ad 8k Tots dbro&j/AOvs irpoo-SoKUHTiv oi airo tu>v kXiixotidv 
Ikuvidv, ov etcrtv oi ajroSij/xoi, nreoircs elcriv ayaOoi, oi Se ivavrioi Kari^ovai tovs 

(piXrjvefxov, then, may be offered with some confidence as a substitute 
for Hercher's text. 

Ill 

Suidas ii. 1. 1234 (Bernhardy) Sffx-cnrov; yw??- ipirovua. 
In place of the wholly inadequate ephemera some identification of this 
serpent-footed woman is to be expected. This may be obtained by read- 
ing e/wroixra, changing the breathing and one letter. 

It must be admitted that the epithet oKpioirovs does not tally with the 
most familiar description of the hobgoblin Empusa, Ar. Frogs 288-95, 
where we find in the last two lines 

Ai. kou ctkcXos xolXkovv e\a; 
Ha. vrj tov IIo<m8w, kcu (SoXltlvov Oarepov. 

This last characteristic is evidently a figment of Xanthias' imagination, 
and is recognized as such by the commentators. The rest of the descrip- 
tion, however, is based upon popular superstition, and the tone of Diony- 
sus' question shows that the bronze leg of Empusa was well-known in bogy- 
lore. Yet the descriptions are by no means consistent. For example, the 
scholia on Frogs, loc. cit., and Eccl. 1056 identify Empusa with 'Ovok<oA»? 
or 'Ovoa-KfXk, a monster with the legs of an ass; cf. Luc. Ver. hist. ii. 46. 
It should be observed that while mixed or changing forms are 
attributed to many of the goblin figures of mythology, they are especially 
characteristic of the phantoms that have their origin in the dream or 
nightmare (see Laistner, Das B&tsel der Sphinx I, pp. 61-64; Koscher 
Ephialtes, pp. 8, 13, 64 ; Wundt VOlkerpsychologie II. 2, p. 117). Since 
the connection of Empusa with the dream-demons may be regarded as 
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beyond doubt (Laistner loc. cit. ; Roscher op. cit., p. 38; Crusius Philol. L, 
p. 99), it is natural that her power of transformation should be her most 
prominent characteristic (cf. Luc. De salt. 19; Philostr. Vit. Apoll. ii. 4; 
Koscher Lexikon, s. v. "Empusa"). Even Pan seems to have been repre- 
sented at least once with snake-legs (Roscher Ephialtes, pp. 122 f .), and it 
is not surprising that the changeful Empusa should take on serpent coils. 
However, it is not necessary to argue from general considerations only. 
The scholiast of the Frogs 293 quotes a passage from the Tay^viorai of 
Aristophanes (Fr. 500, 501 K.) as follows: 

A. x$ovia 6' Ena/n) 
OTreipas 5<f>€a>v IXcXi^o/xenj. 

B. ti KaXets rijv "Efiirovaav; 

This fragment identifies Empusa with Hecate, as the scholiast observes 
(cf. Roscher Lexikon, col. 1898, s. v. "Hekate,") and also clearly attests 
some serpentine attribute for the former — a fact which was not noticed 
by Weizsacker and Waser in the articles on "Empusa" in Roscher and 
Pauly-Wissowa. 

In Lucian Philops. 22 there is a story, too long to quote in full, which 
bears upon the present discussion. The superstitious Eucrates tells a 
cock-and-bull yarn about a midday encounter with an apparition of a 
gigantic woman attended by barking dogs and carrying a naming torch. 
She had snake-feet (to. per evepOev o<f>ioirovs r/v) and serpents coiled about 
her neck and shoulders. The specter, to which he refers as 'Ekotyj, finally 
disappears into the earth. 

After making due allowance for the Aufschneiderei in this story, there 
still remain a number of traits belonging to the domain of common super- 
stition, which Lucian's infernal Hecate has in common with Aristophanes' 
Empusa. Lucian's phantom is attended by dogs, while the bogy described 
by Xanthias in the Frogs turns to a dog, and then, and not till then, 
Dionysus recognizes the description to be that of Empusa. Lucian's 
specter walks at midday, which is also a witching hour for Empusa (cf. 
Schol. Ar. Frogs 293). The monster of the Philopseudes is serpent-footed, 
while Aristophanes, in the fragment quoted gives Empusa snaky coils. 
Finally, the torch of Lucian's Hecate has its counterpart in the uncanny 
light that flames from the face of Empusa (Frogs 293). 

The word ofamrovs, used by Lucian in describing his monstrous woman, 
occurs, as far as I can discover, nowhere else except in the gloss in Suidas. 
I think, therefore, that the words 6<f>io7rov; yvvrj in Suidas refer to the story 
in Lucian, and that the commentator explained them, not by the trifling 
Ipirovcra of the MSS, but by the word i/xwovcra, the name of the goblin 
identified with Hecate in popular folklore. 
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